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Flour

law, flotsam consists of the goods of a ship that
has been lost, which are floating on the sea.
The exact meaning of jetsam is doubtful. It
is said to consist of goods floating on the sea
which have been thrown overboard to lighten
a ship that is afterward lost; but Blackstone
defines it as goods cast into the sea which
sink and remain under water. Lagan, or ligan,
consists of goods thrown overboard to lighten
a ship which is afterward lost, but which sink
to the bottom, and which are marked by a
buoy or cork. "When any such goods are cast
by the sea upon the land they become 'wreck.*
In the United States, such derelict property
is subject to the laws of salvage, the owner
being entitled to claim it, upon making proper
compensation to the person who saved it. See
WRECK; SALVAGE.

Flounder, a flatfish of the family Pleuron-
ectida, of which the halibut, turbot, and plaices
are genera. They are of small size, with the
body strongly compressed and oval or ellipti-
cal in outline, and with both eyes, in the adult,
on the same side of the body. The commonest
and most important species is the dark brown
winter flounder of the Atlantic coast, which
rarely exceeds a length of 20 inches and a
weight of 5 pounds, and which is taken largely
in winter and early spring.

Flour is the product obtained by grinding
and bolting cereal grains, especially wheat.
There are several kinds of flour, depending
either on the method of manufacture or on the
cereal from which it is made. Graham flour is
unbolted wheat meal. Whole wheat flour or
entire wheat flour, improperly so called, is
wheat meal from which a part of the bran has
been removed. Gluten flour, valuable as a
food in certain diseases, is the product made
from flour by the removal of starch, and con-
tains not less than 5.6 per cent, of nitrogen.
Rye flour is the product made by bolting rye
meal. Buckwheat flour is bolted buckwheat
meal.

Wheat flour, the product to which the un-
qua'ified term 'flour' is always applied, pos-
sesses peculiar properties that make it espe-
cially desirable in bread making. These prop-
erties together produce a tough but elastic
dough, which, after permeation with gas, due
to yeast fermentation or other gas-producing
agencies, 'and subsequent baking, forms an ex-
ceedingly light and porous food, easily di-
gested, and possessing all the nutritive prop-
erties of the original wheat. The nitrogenous
constituents of the flour yield, when mixed
with water, a characteristic product termed
gluten, possessing the elasticity and tenacity

essential in bread dough. The flour of most
other cereals, when used for bread, is mixed
with wheat flour.
According to the Standards of Purity foi
Food Products established by the U. S. De-
partment of Agriculture, wheat flour should
contain not more than 13.5 per cent, of mois-
ture, not less than 1.25 per cent, of nitrogenj
not more than i.oo per cent, of ash, and not
more than 0.50 per cent, of fiber.
The conversion of cereal grains into meal or
flour for purposes of human consumption date?
back to prehistoric times, when the simple
mortar and pestle was the only means of grind-
ing grain. This was followed by the saddle
stone, an implement consisting of a hollowed
stone on which the grain was ground into
coarse meal by means of another stone worked
backward and forward, and this in turn by the
quern, the first grinding device based upon the
principle of rotary motion. The early type of
quern, which was somewhat globular in shape,
soon gave way to flat millstones, universally
employed till well into the iQth century, and
still found in some small customs mills.
Cattle, slave labor, and water power were
applied to the driving of millstones by the
Greeks and Romans, and water mills seem to
have been in use in Northern and Western
Europe before historic times. They were intro-
duced into England in the time of Julius Caesar,
and windmills made their appearance there
before the close of the i2th century. In the
United States horse power was used in the
earliest mills, and survived in certain of the
Southern States until as late as 1870. Steam
was first applied to the grinding of grain in
London in 1784.
The third epoch in the history of flour mak-
ing dates from the invention of the roller proc-
ess and the middlings purifier early in the ipth
century. In 1810 Ignaz Paur, an Austrian,
invented a middlings purifier; experiments with
roller mills were carried on in Paris, Vienna,
and Switzerland as early as 1820; and roller
mills were successfully used at Budapest before
1840. In 1870 a French miller named La Croix
introduced the middlings purifier at Minne-
apolis; and improvement of the La Croix ma-
chine was later made by George T. Smith,
and representatives from the largest mills in
Minneapolis went to Europe to study the
Hungarian system.
In the actual process of flour manufacture
the grain is elevated to the top of the mill
and then carried by force of gravity from one
machine to another, passing through three